THE HISTORY OF HEFRY FIELDING

have been in part the road tliat he took when, during the
composition of "Tom Jones/' he went to Hagley and thence
to Eadway to read the manuscript to Lyttelton, Pitt, and
Sanderson Miller. Here again we see in another aspect the
realism of Fielding's art. Just as he developed his char-
acters from people whom he knew, so when he sent them
on a journey he put them into roads with which he was
perfectly familiar. The names of their halting-places he
sometimes gave and sometimes suppressed in order that
the identification might not be complete. Such in his view
was fiction as distinguished from fact.

When Tom Jones was dismissed by Squire Allworthy
with five hundred pounds to shift for himself, he walked
"above a mile," not knowing in his distraction whither he
went, until he came to a brook, where he threw himself down
in despair and lost the pocket-book containing the little
fortune with which he was to make his start in the world.
That purse was shortly found by Black George, who, after
playing with his conscience, decided to keep it. Thence
Jones proceeded to "a house not far-off" for materials to
write a farewell letter to Sophia; and then, having met
Black George at the brook whither he had returned to
search for the purse, he went on half a mile further to an
alehouse to await a reply. He duly received, not a reply,
but a passionate note which Sophia had written earlier that
morning. The same day he reached "a town about five
miles distant," where Black George overtook Mm with a
purse of sixteen guineas from Sophia, being all the ready
money she had in her possession, and where the next morn-
ing a messenger delivered to him all his effects left
behind, and a letter from Blifil saying that no reconciliation
with Allworthy was possible and that he must immediately
.leave the country. That unnamed town was doubtless
Wells, five or six miles from Glastonbury, near which Field-
ing placed the seat of Allworthy.
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